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MSIC  UT  ;d:D  UlTDER 

ANNCR:         G-ood   ,  friends.    We  "bring  you  another  of  our  v;eel:ly 

"broadcasts  a"bout  food.    Everyone  of  us  wants  to  do  everything;  he 
or  she  can,  to  help  this  great  nation  of  ours  in  the  reconversion 
to  peacetime  living.    Our  government  still  has  a  tremendous  food 
management  jo"b  ahead.    Hov/  is  it  handling  this  jo"b?    And  v;hat  can 
you  do  to  help?    You'll  find  out  if  you  listen  each  week  to: 

R«iA:  FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM  AT  HOICE  AND  ABROAD. 

Ai'n.'CR:         And  nov?  here  is  ,   ^  ,  assistant  state  director 

for  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  of  the  U.S.  Department 
ox  Agriculture.      Last  week,  .  you  told  us  about  the  food 

situation  in  some  of  the  i'orraerly  occupied  countries  of  Europe*  Now 
hov;  a"bout  comparing  that  with  what  Americans  have  been  aiid  v/ill  be 
eating. ...  just  so  folks  will  see  how  lucky  they  are. 

PMA:  Fine,   .    I  think  we  all  realize  that  during  the  v/ar,  Ai^ericanS 

ate  better  than  they  had  in  a  long  time.    Production  was  hij^h  and  so 
\7crc  most  family  incomes.    So  people  vrere  able  to  buy  more  of  the 
foods  they  had  to  do  without  during  the  depression  years. 
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Aix^l'CPc:        Such  as  meat. .  .milk. .  ."butter. ,  .eggs , 

Pl'lA:  Ii::actlj'-,    Although  these  items  seemed  sCcirce...on  the  whole,  dox-g 

foll:s  ate  greater  amounts  of  these  foods  than  they  did  from  1935  to 
1939,    To  get  a  little  more  technical. .. the  wartime  levels  for 
calories,  proteins  and  calcium  were  higher  than  the  averages  for 
the  years  Just  mentioned.    There's  "been  a  fairly  steady  upv/ard  trend 
during  the  war  years  for  "both  calcium  and  protein. ...  chief  ly  hccause 
the  supplies  of  milk  have  "been  larger. 

AiriTCrL:       Uhat's  the  outlook  for  1946,   ? 

Wia:           Host  people  prohahly  won't  get  as  much  calcium  in  their  diet  this  year 
since  we  expect  a  slight  decrease  in  the  supply  of  fluid  milk.  As 
far  as  protein  goes,  however,  the  outlook  is  a  little  better  than  in 
1945, , .because  there  will  be  more  meat,,,, and  meat  is  a  good  source 
of  x)rotein,  as  you  knov/,    ilow,  let's  take  a  look  at  iron,  vitcriin  A 
and  ascorbic  acid  

AKx'GPl:        Se.y,  we  are  getting  technical.,,, 

VVJii  Perhaps,  but  I  thinl:  more  people  arc  becoming  familiar  v;ith  these 

names,,,    and  it's  a  good  idea  to  know  just  what  foods  contain  thcii, 
Ai'iPCIl:        Ckay,,,name  some, 

PK.i:  u-ell,  vie  all  kno'-.r  that  mept  and  spinach  are  two  good  sources  of  iron,, 

and  so  arc  enriched  white  bread  and  flour.     Incidentally,  the  per 
capita  supply  of  iron  in  our  diets  is  over  a  third  higher  than  it 
v/as  in  the  1935-39  period,    -'ov/  let's  see, .,  .you' 11  find  vitajiin  A 
and  ascorbic  acid  or  vitamin  C,...in  citrus  fruit,  tomatoes  and  i;yrcen 
a_nd  yellov\?  vegetables. 
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AIJa'CR:        And  hrvc  folks  been  getting  more  vitamin  A  and  ascorbic  acid  in 

their  diets  during  the  prst  four  years,  _^  ? 

PMa:  '£ov.  bet  they  hc.vc,    about  20  percent  more  th;m  tiicy 

did  a  few  years  back.    And  mostly  because  they've, been  eating  more 

of  the  foods  I  just  mentioned, 
Al^i'CR:        '.'e  CCU1  thank  our  Victory  gardens  for  that! 

PI'Ia:  Yes,  Victory  gardens  helped  a  lot  in  providing  good  supplies  of 

vegetables ,.  .and  vitamins.     Speaking  of  vitrmins. ,  .here  arc  soiuc 
facts  on  three  of  the  B-vitamins , . ,  thirxiine ,  riboflavin  fiid  niacin. 
The  increases  that  took  place  during  the  war  are  really  ovits tanding. 
Let's  hear  'en, 

irell,  the  per  capita  supply  of  thiamine  is  almost  50  percent  above 
the  prc-wpr  level.    Riboflavin  and  niacin  have  been  increased  by 
about  40  percent. 

Miat  accounts  for  these  increases,   ? 

Tor  all  three  vitemins , . . the  increases  are  partly  due  to  the 
enrichment  program  and  partlj^  to  greater  cons\imption  of  certain 
foods.    Milk  is  a  good  source  of  riboflavin, .. .which  accovmts  for 
the  boost  in  that  particular  vitamin.    Then  there's  a  lot  of  thiajnine 
and  niacin  in  meat... and  we've  just  mentioned  the  fact  that  most  folks 
ate  more  mott  during  the  v;ar  years  than  ever  before. 
Seems  to  me  that  on  the  Whole,  Americans  fared  pretty  well  during 
the  v;ar, 

\:c  not  only  maintained  our  nutrition      level,... but  v;e  vrere  able  to 
ir.rprove  our  diets  considerably.     This  year,  there  should  be  larger 
per  capita  supplies  of  meat,  fat,  sugrr,  ice  cream,  cheese,  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk,  fluid  cream,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and 

(More) 
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frcsh  p.nd  frozen  fish  thrn  there  v/cre  in  1945.    But  there'll 
probably  "be  somewhnt  less  fluid  milk  and  eggs.     The  not  reault  \;ill 
"be  that  our  over-all  nutrition  level  will  "be  as  high  in  194-5  r.s  in 
1945..,, in  fact,  higher  in  several  nutrients  than  any  year  on  record. 

Of  course,   ,  even  though  these  national  avera^jcs  arc 

interesting,  and  give  us    a  good  idea  as  to  how  we  stand  a.s  a 

nation,  they  certainly  don't  tell  the  whole  story, 

I'ot  "by  any  ncans.    Unfortunately,  many  Americans  get  much  less 

to  eat  than  others,    ^ov  instr.nce,  every  dietary  survey  has  shov/n 

that  the  people  in  low-income  "brackets  get  much  less  calcium 

in  their  food  thrn  higher-income  families. 

Let's  see. ..there' s  calcium  in  milk,  isn't  there. 

Yes,  rnd  the  average  grovin-up  can  got  enough  cplcium  if  he  drinks 

tv70  glasses  of  milk  p.  day,  "but  p  great  many  people  have  not  "been 

able  to  afford  that  much  milk.    And  incidentally,  v.'hile  \;c'rc 

on  the  subject  of  calcium,  did  you  know  that  skim  millc,  buttcruilk 

and  evaporated  milk  contain  just  as  much  calcium  as  fresh  sv/cet 

milk? 

I  didn't  knovr  that, ...as  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  not  sure  just  \;hich 
foods,  outside  of  milk,  are  good  sources  of  calcium, 
l/ell,  turnip  greens  give  more  than  any  other  vegetable,  and  oranges, 
more  than  most  fruits.    Cheese  contains  lots  of  caJcium,  and  the 
sajne  goes  for  oysters.    Sut  our  best  source  is  still  milk» 

Bv\t  let's  get  back  to  American  food  consumption,   . 

I  heard  that  before  the  war,  about  one-third  of  the  peox)lc  in  the 
United  States  had  poor  diets. 


That's  r"bout  rif-^ht.    -^ut  during  the  war,  since  incomes  \icnt  v.p, 
frrdlies  in  the  lower  income  groups  were  alDlc  to  "buy  more  of  some 
foods  than  they  could  "before.     Then,  we  had  rationing  of  nany  of 
the  important  foods,  like  meat,  for  inetajice,  which  hold  dov/n 
the  consxiraption  of  those  foods  "by  families  with  higher  inconcs. 
So  the  war  sort  of  helped  to  even-up  the  nutritional  levels  of 
the  lov.'cr  and  higher  income  groups. 

Sight,  "but  even  though  this  evening~up  process  has  t»cen  ^.'oing 
on  during  the  war,  the  tendency  will  probably  not  contiiiuc  for 
very  long  after  the  war  is  over, 

LTo,  I  suppose  we  can't  expect  such  things.    When  the  hi^jhcr-pr.ying 
war  jobs  ar«  over,  many  people  just  won't  be  able  to  afford  all 
the  meat  and  milk  they  need. 

That's  true,  but  v;c  have  one  hope,   .     rhirin^,  the  v;ar  a. 

great  mrny  people  who  never  gave  the  word  "nutrition"  a  second 
thought,  found  out  thrt  such  things  are  vcr;;.-  importaa.t.  They 
earned  thrt  a  nutri tionr lly  good  diet  needn't  be  made  up  of  the 
most  expensive  foods  in  the  grocery  store.    And  they  also  learned 
how  to  substitute  less  expensive  foods  for  the  costlier  foods  which 
give  the  sane  nutritive  values. 

Then  the  hope  you  mentioned  is  that  this  type  of  nutritional 
educr'tion  be  continued. 

Of  course.     It's  importpjit  not  only  from  a  nutritional  staiidpoint, 
but  agricijlturally  as  well,  that  all  measures  leadin;:;  tov/ard  a  more 
adequate  diet  for  the  lower  income  groups  be  emphasized  in  the 
years  ahead.    People  must  loarn  to  make  the  best  possible  choice 
of  foods  within  their  means. 
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Ai\T;\'C?.:  And  right  along  v;ith  that  education,  they  must  learn  to  prepare 

that  food  so  it  loses  as  little  as  possible  of  its  food  value. 
Vhla:  And  still  see  that  the  food  tastes  right. 

Alvl"ClI:  You  said  something  back  there  about  the  agricultural  side  of 

this  situation,   . 

PMa:  Yes,  and  that's  a  very  important  side  of  the  food  and  niitrition 

picture  to  consider.     In  fact,  it's  so  important  that  President 

Truman  gave  quite  a  lot  of  space  to  the  subject  in  his  Jaiiuary 

21  message  to  Congress, 
AKf'ICPw:  Oh,  I  remember  reading  some  excerpts  from  that  speech, ., that 

business  about  the  cost-of-living  and  the  farmer. 
PHA:  One  of  the  things  Mr.  Truman  said  that  sums  up  the  v/hole  problem 

v;as  this.    He  said,  "\'Je  have  the  technical  knov/ledge  snd  the 
productive  capacity  to  provide  plenty  of  good  food  for  every  mar., 

v/oman  and  child  in  the  United  States.     It  is  time  we  made  that 

possibility  a  reality." 
Ai^iTCR:  Did  he  have  any  sU:^;gestions  as  to  how  that  reality  can  be  brou/\;lat 

about? 

PI'iA!  Yes,  he  had  several,  and  one  of  them  had  to  do  with  tho  Sciiool 

Lunch  Program.    He  said,  "One  of  the  best  possible  contribv.tions 
toward  building  a  stronger,  healthier  nation  would  be  a  permanent 
school  lunch  program  on  a  scale  adequate  to  assure  every  school 
child  a  good  lunch  at  noon." 

A^J02:  A  plan  like  that  v/ould  certainly  help  raise  the  nutritional 

levels . 
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FMA:  I'll  say  it  v/ould. .  .and  he  went  on  to  sa^'  thpt  "The  Con.',To3.-. ,  of 

course  has  recogniTied  this  need  for  a  continuing  school  lunch 
program,  and  legislation  to  that  effect  hys  been  introduced  caad. 
hearings  held.     The  plan  contemplates  the  attainment  of  this 
objective  v;ith  a  minimum  of  Federal  expenditures.     I  hope  thr.t 
the  legislation  will  "be  enacted  in  time  for  a  permanent  profjram 
to  start  with  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  next  fall." 

Ai"l\'CE:  I  hope  it  can  be  done.    Vhat  else  did  he  say  on  the  subject? 

Pl'iA:  Veil,  in  talking  about  agricultural  policies ..  .price  support  and 

things  of  that  sort,  he  told  the  Congress  that  "Our  lon:jr'^E--i'iSO 
at^riculturc  1  policies  should  have  two  main  objectives:    ITirGt,  to 
assure  the  people  on  the  farms  e  fair  share  of  the  no.tional  income, 
and  second,  to  encourage  an  agricultural  production  pattern  that 
is  best  fitted  to  the  Nation's  needs." 

Al'l'^CH:  That  doesn't  sound  too  easy, 

WiA:  lir,  Trumrn  didn't  say  it  v/ould  be  easy.    He  said,  "to  o.cconiplish 

this  second  objective  v;e  shrll  hpvc  to  take  into  consideration 
changes  that  h.-^ve  taken  place,  and  vill  continue  to  trkc  place  in 
the  production  of  farm  coramodi ties ...  changes  that  affect  costs 
and  efficiency  and  voltome, 

AlTlvCR:  That  means  a  lot  of  changes  to  be  considered,  but  I  guess  v/c  can 

do  it,  eventually. 

WiA:  Of  course  v;c  can... but  Mr.  Truunan  had  some  more  to  say  on  that 

subject ...  ,"l'/hat  vie  seek  ultim.ntely  is  a  high  level  of  food 
production  and  consumption  that  will  provide  good  nutrition  for 
everyone.    This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  agriculture  alone," 
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I'hat's  something  a  lot  of  people  don't  seem  to  rcr.lizc,,,, 
P.ight, .  .tut  he  went  on  to  say  that  "We  can  be  certain  oi  oiir 
capacity-  to  produce  food,  "but  we  have  often  failed  to  distribute 
it  as  well  as  we  should,  and  to  see  thct  our  people  can  afford 
to  buy  it.    The  way  to  get  good  nutrition  for  the  viholc  l^ation  is 
to  provide  emplo^Tnent  opportunities  and  purchasing  pov/cr  for  all 
groups  that  vrill  enable  them  to  buy  full  diets  at  market  prices." 
But  it  seems  possible  to  me  that  all  groups  v;on't  alv;rys  bo  able 
to  pay  market  prices  for  an  adequate  diet, 

I-ir,  Truman  had  something  to  say  about  that,  too.    He  said  that 
'H'/henever  purchasing  pov/er  fails  to  roach  this  level,  v;c  should 
see  that  thoy  have  some  moans  of  getting  adequate  food  at  prices 
in  line  with  their  ability  to  buy.    Therefore,  we  should  have 
a.vailablc  supplementary  prograjns  that  will  enable  all  ovx  people 
to  have  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  food." 

Well,  that  certainly  is  encouraging,  .  ^•hcn 

men  like  President  Trujnan  get  to  work  on  coordinating  a  project 
like  that,  and  -can  get  the  whole  country  behind  them,  it  looks  to 
mo  like  we  should  have  something,  in  the  ultimate, 
I  think  so,    ^nd  the  more  people  v;ho  are  taught  to  thinic  along 
those  lines,  arid  actually  do  something  about  the  situation,  the 
sooner  v/e'll  all  have  v/hat  vrc'rc  trying  for, 

I*m  glad  to  have  heard  v/hat  President  Truman  had  to  sc.y  on  the 

subject,    and  I  vish  wo  had  time  to  go  into  the 

problem  more  deeply. .  .but  there  you  have  it,  friends,  this  v/cek's 

report  on  home  front  food  activities .,  .v;ith  of  the 

Production  and  Marketing  Admini s tration  office,  at   .  Listen 

again  (next  v;eek  at  this  same  time)  for  current  nev/s  and  information 

on  FOOD  FIOHTS  FOR  FEESDOM,,.AT  HOivE  Al>ID  ABROAD.   -This  broadcast 

(morr) 
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(Contiiiuod)  on  i^crica's  food  program  is  presented  espocio.lly  for 

  farmers  and  consumers. 


®''^U.S.  DEPART1  SLvT  OP  AGRICULTUEE 

Productior.  aiicl  Marketing  Administration  ApproK.  Time  15  minutes 
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District  and  State  Directors  are  urged  to  time  all  scripts  in  advance.  Hev/s  re- 
leases froi.i  this  office  are  a  good  source  of  additional  news  items: 

SUBJECTS:    Food  Conservation  Program  PARTICIPANTS:  Announcer 

Heat  Situation  P&MA 

All  music  directions  are  purely  optional,  "but  would  add  finish  to  "broadcast 

^^USIC  UP  x^d  uitder 

AMCR:      C-ood   ,  friends,  we  bring  jou  another  of  our  weekly 

broadcasts  about  food.    Everyone  of  us  \\rants  to  do  everything-  he  or 
she  can,  to  help  this  great  nation  of  ours  in  the  reconversion  to 
peacetime  living.    Our  government  still  has  a  tremendous  food 
management  job  ahead.    Hov;  is  it  handling  this  job?    And  what  can 
•jQ-c.  do  to  help?    You'll  find  out  if  you  listen  each  week  to: 

PMa:  FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM  AT  HOME  AlTD  ABROAD. 

AiHCR:      And  now  here  is       '  ,  assistant  state  director 

for  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

PMa:  I  iaagine  most  folks  saw  the  food  conservation  story  in  the  nev/spapers 

recently.    And  that's  mainly  what  we're  going  to  talk  about  today. 
President  Truman  has  urged  the  American  people  to  eliminate  v/astc  in 

their  food  to  practice  conservation  every  bit  as  faithfullj'-  as  they 

did  during  the  war  years.    Because  it  is  vitally  important  that  v/e 
continue  to  export  food  to  the  starving  peoples  of  Europe  and  the 
Far  East, 
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AffilCR:      As  I  recall,   ,  that  story  emphasized  the  need  for  sending 

norc  wheat  atroad,  didn't  it? 

PMa:         Yes,  it  did.     The  Government  is  urging  farmers  to  move  more  v;heat  to 
market  now.     You  see,  only  a^bout  half  the  wheat  intended  for  o:ci:)ort 
during  the  first  half  of  1946  has  actually  "been  shipped.     It  is  'oadly 
needed  in  wartorn  countries  "because  of  a  drought  in  many  parts  of 

Zurope  and  Horth  Africa  and  "because  of  the  shortages  of  other 

foods  and  feedstuffs. 

AHi'CR:      Then  you  mean  that  the  other  half  of  this  wheat  is  still  on  the  farms 
of  America? 

PMa:  "hc.t's  right.     The  wheat  is  located  mostly  in  the  Dakotas,  llontana, 

ITcoraska,  Kansas  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,     It  is  up  to  Coiiadc.  niid 
the  United  Stptes  to  supply  most  of  the  wheat  to  foreign  coi-^itries 
in  the  critical  months  ahead  ?s  the  two  other  main  wheat-exporting 
covjitries, .  .Argentina  and  Australia, .  .had  short  crops  last  3-eo.r 
"because  of  drought, 

AiTlvC?.:      Ho-j  v.'ill  this  great  need  for  vnert  a'broad  affect  our  "bread  supply? 

PMa:  I'.'e  v;ill  naturally  have  to  "be  very  saving  of  every  loaf  of  "bread  we 

"buy  fiom,  now  on.    Ve  must  cat  all  of  the  "bread  we  ■buy,,.if  it  'jcts 
a  little  dry,  we  can  use  it  for  toast.. ..but  a"bove  all,  wc  mustn't 
thro^f  it  away.    Every  pound  of  "bread  saved  means  almost  a  pound  of 
v;heat  saved  for  the  men,  women  and  children  of  Europe  who  arc  crying 
for  food.    Right  now,  each  of  us  is  getting  an  average  of  3,300  calories 
a  day  -  in  Europe  there  arc  125  million  people  who  subsist  on  less  thaji 
2,000  calories  a  day.    Another  23  million  get  less  than  1^00  calories 
a  da.y  -  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  large  groups  receive  a.s  little 
as  1,000  calories  a  day  -  less  than  one  third  of  what  we  have  here  in 
the  United  States. 
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AMCR:      17o  v/onder  the  President  has  called  on  us  all  to  help  prevent  this  mass 
starvation.    ITow  didn't  that  story  say  something  pbout  the  fret  that 
ov.r  hrcad  would  bo  a  little  darkor? 

PI'U:         Here's  the  plan,,,. "by  getting  12  percent  more  flour  from  each  ""oushcl 
of  v;heat,  we  can  save  about  25  million  "bushels  of  wheat  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year ,. .without  any  reduction  in  the  total  output  of 
flour.     This  will  mern  that  as  soon  as  our  present  stocks  of  flour 
arc  used  up,  a  loaf  of  v/hite  bread  will  not  be  as  white  as  it  is  nov;. 
It  '..'ill  be  a  crrpm-colorcd  lopf...and,  here's  good  news..,. it  \.dll 
contain  slightly  more  protein  and  more  of  some  vitamins.    This  ncv; 
loaf  of  bread  v/ill  also  be  more  compact  than  the  one  we're  used  to, 

iUvi'CR:      '.'ell,  I  don't  sec  any  cause  for  complaints  with  that  plrji»    And  if 
it'll  mean  more  wheat  for  our  allies,  I'm  all  for  it. 

PM.-i:         3y  /-getting  more  flour  from  a  bushel  of  wheat  we'll  have  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  supply  of  feed  for  livestock  and  xDoultry,     So,  v/e're 
going  to  have  to  conserve  our  supplies  there,  too.    This  \/ill  be 
accomplished  by  the  rapid  marketing  of  heavy  hogs  and  of  beef  cattle 
v/ith  a  moderate  rather  than  a  high  degree  of  finish.     The  C-ovcriuient 
v/ill  also  encourage  the  culling  of  poultry  flocks  and  more  economical 
feeding  of  dairy  cattlc.and  will  discourage  excessive  production  of 
chicks.     In  this  way,  some  of  the  grain  now  being  used  in  the  feeding 
of  livestock  ajid  poultry  v/ill  be  conserved  for  use  as  human  food, 

Ai'^i-yCR:      There  arc  some  other  points  in  this  conservation  prograjn,  aren't  there? 
I'm  thinking  about  one  in  particular  that  concerns  the  production  of 
alcohol. 
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WiA:         Yes,  there  won't  be  any  whe?,t  used  in  the  production  of  alcohol  cjid. 

beer  for  awhile,   .    Did  you  know  that  almost  30  million  bushels 

of  v/hcat  were  used  to  produce  these  beverages  during  the  last  half  of 
1945?    The  Government  is  also  limiting  the  use  of  other  grains  for  the 

production  of  beverage  alcohol  and  the  amount  of  other  grains 

used  to  make  beer  will  be  cut  30  percent  from  the  quantities  uced  last 
year, 

MiJCP^:      Aiid  about  how  much  wheat  will  that  save,   ? 

PMA:         T.'e  figure  it'll  save  about  20  million  bushels  of  grain  for  food  by 
the  end  of  June,  which  can  be  rushed  to  Europe  and  the  Par  Siast. 
17ov7  there  arc  a  few  other  points  in  this  program  I'd  like  to  talk 
abov.t  today, ...  .mostly  concerning  wheat.    For  example,  Uncle  Saxi 
v/ants  to  nekc  sure  that  the  available  supplies  of  both  whea.t  and 
flovj:  are  equally  distributed. ..  .so  that  there'll  be  no  unnecessary 
accm.iul? ticn  of  these  items  anyvrhrre  in  trade  and  consumption  channels, 

AFi'CH:      Hou  is  this  to  be  accomplished? 

PMa:  There  v/ill  be  limitations  on  the  quantities  of  v;hcat  that  may  be  held 

by  millers  for  the  production  of  flour... as  well  as  on  the  quajititics 
of  flour  that  may  be  held  by  distributors  and  baJcers. 

Alfi'TGH:      '.,'ell,  now,    I  'm  wondering  if  there  will  be  any  plans  for  shipping 
this  v/hcat  overseas  as  quickly  as  possible. 

PMA:  In  aiiswer  to  that,   ,  I  can  say  that  we'll  give  specific 

preference  to  the  rail  movement  of  wheat,  corn,  meat  and  other 
essential  foods.     In  this  v/ay,  we  can  quickly  export  the  maj'Cirnui.i 
ariomts  to  the  areas  where  they    are  most  needed.     This  neaiis  that  more 
corn  will  be  moved  than  would  otherwise  be  moved.    We're  also  asking 
farmers  to  move  all  the  wheat  they  can  possibly  spare. 


AIJITCH:      '..liat's  "bepn  holding  up  this  wheat? 

PRrt.:         Lottlcnccks  in  trrnsportation,   ,     Some  country  elevators 

have  "been  "blocked  because  there  haven't  "born  enough  "box  cars  to  novo 
the  grain.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  evnrythir,;;  ^oossi  Die... , , 
viitli  the  aid  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation. and  the 
railroads, ...  to  clear  the  way  "by  providing  more  box  cars»    Alon^,-  this 
same  lino,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  probably  have  direct 
cor.trol  over  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  to  get  ther.i  to  the  areas  of 
^Tcatest  need.     In  effect,  the  Dcprrtment  can  be  compared  to ' a  traffic 
;_;olicciiian  who  keeps  the  traffic  flowing  smoothly  from  every  point. 
It's  vitally  important  that  there  be  no  clogging  of  the  lines  aii'A/hcrc. 

AivIvCH:      '.r.iat's  new  on  the  fats  and  oils  situation,   ? 

TVia:  This  ^'car,  \iro'rc  planning  to  export  some  375  thousand  tons  of  fats 

and  oils.    Also,  through  the  efforts  of  the  War  and  Uavy  departments 
and  the  War  Shipping  Administration,  we  plan  to  move  from  the 
Philippines  the  largest  possible  amount  of  copra  to  be  made  into 
cocoanut  oil.    By  increasing  these  shipments,  we  can  export  a  la.rgcr 
quar-tity  of  fats  and  oils  without  cutting  too  much  into  our  ovrn  needs, 

AillJCP.:      We  used  to  import  quite  a  bit  of  copra  before  the  war,  didji't  ^.'ct 

PI^'La:         About  10  percent  of  our  supplies  of  frts  and  oils  were  imported  in 
the  form  of  copra  and  other  oil-bearing  materials,    Hovfevor,  during 
the  war,  our  imports  were  drastically  reduced,    i'ovr  that  the  Pacific 
a.rca  is  free  again,  we  hope  to  increase  our  imports  considcrrbly.  And 
incidentally,  both  the  VJar  and  Ivavy  departments  are  releasing  all 
refrigerated  ships  not  essential  to  maintain  the  flow  of  food  to  the 
armed  forces.    We'll  use  these  ships  to  send  food  to  Europe, 
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MIJCH:      In  r.cldition  to  exporting' f?ts  and  oils,  vre'll  naturally  'oo  sending 
over  other  foods  to  our  allies, 

Pl'-iA:  I  chould  spy  v;o  will.     This  year,  vo  pirn  to  send  one  "billion,  500 

r.iillion  pounds  of  ncrt  abroad. .  ,wc '  11  also  ship  more  dairy  products... 
particularly  cheese  and  evaporated  railk.    At  least  half  of  the  neat 
to  Idc  exported. .. and  this  anounts  to  some  900  million  pouxids, .  ,nust 
"oc  r.iadc  pvailp"ble  during  the  next  five  months.     So  vo  will  produce 
about  11  billion  po\inds  of  meat  during  the  first  h?lf  of  this  year, 

Aiu.'JCR:      Lot's  see.... if  wc  send  900  million  poi,mds  of  meat  to  our  allies  the 
first  half  of  1946... out  of  r  production  of  11  billion  poundr.!,,.. 
that'll  nern  we'll  be  shipping  rbout  nine  percent  of  our  total 
production  during  this  period.    Does  it  pIso  nern  thrt  Ancricrns  \;ill 
have  to  tighten  their  belts  slightly  rs  far  rs  mert  is  concerned? 

WLcl'.         '.'e'll  have  r  little  less  nert  than  v/e'vc  had  in  recent  v/cokc* . .  .but 
considcrrbly  more  than  we  ate  during  the  first  six  months  of  last 
year,      i\nd  that  brings  us  to  the  present  mert  situation.    As  you  know, 
the  C-overnment  took  over  the  direction  of  ne?t  packing  plmts  last 
month.    Just  before  this  step  was  trken,  production  in  federally- 
inspected  plrnts  hrd  dropped  30  percent  below  the  previous  v/cck,,,.. 
and  57  percent  below  the  srme  period  a  year  ago. 

AiTi^CS:      ::hat's  the  story  now,   ? 

WiA'.         I.licii  the  plrnts  opened  January  28,  under  Government  control,  livestock 
receipts  at  the  vrrious  markets  wore  quite  substantial  and  things 
;;crc  going  along  smoothly.    But  the  following  day,  it  appeard  that 
cattle  vrere  not  coning  to  market  in  siofficient  volume... so  the 
packing  houses  weren't  ablr  to  kerp  up  capacity  operation.    Some  plajits 
couldn't  even  got  enough  cattle  to  stsrt  operations. 
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ALnTMCR:  wliat  did  the  G-overnment  do  about  this  prolDlem? 

PMA:  It  sent  a  roprescntative  to  urge  narkoting  agencies  to  call  iii 

cnough  cattle  to  permit  capacity  operations  in  all  plants.  This 
representative  urged  all  livestock  producers  to  market  more  cr.ttlc 
so  that  we  v'ould  have  enough  meat  for  army  and  civilian  use.  Ho 
also  pointed  out  that  holding  back  cattle  ready  for  market  nov/  v;as 
not  onlj'-  cutting  down  the  much-needed  reserve  of  feed  grains ."out 
that  it  v.'ould  cause  a  reduction  in  prices  when  the  cattle  \'otq  thrown 
on  the  market  later. 

A1^\CH:         Did  this  "brin.-;  results? 

Pi-La:  Here's  a  recent  report  of  meat  production  in  Federally-inspected 

plaiits  for  the  veek  which  ended  February  9.     It  totaled  368  nillion 
pounds.     This  is  seven  percent  norr^  than  the  we^k  before  and  ,-2  percent 
more  thaji  the  same  v;e^k  of  last  year, 

AKTCH:  The  fact  that  meat  production  is  on  the  upgrade  will  be  welcome 

ncv7S  to  everyone. 

WiJM  Hovevcr,  it  is  still  iriportant  for  livestock  producers  to  send  their 

cattle  to  market  in  a  normal  flow  and  particularly  to  market  all 
cattle  ready  for  slaughter  so  thrre  won't  be  any  unnecessary  depletion 
of  feed  supplies.    Because  we  must  remember  the  definite  need  to 
conserve  current  supplies  of  feed  grains  everyvrhere. 

Ailr'^CR:         IJell,  now  r*  I'ci  curious  as  to  just  what  the  '3-overnment  does  -hen  it 
takes  over  one  of  these  plants.     Could  you  explain  the  setup  and 
ho'/  it  operates? 

P^Lrt!  Certainly.    Under  the  C-overnment-packer  agreement,  the  top  men  in 

each  pa.cking  company  have  been  designated,  to  operate  the  plants  as 
r.:;ents  of  the  G-overnment.    Packers  are  operating  with  their  o'.rn  fimds, 
under  Government  direction.    The  plants  are  to  maintain  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment ,.  .and  this  includes  hours  of  work  and  sala.rics 
for  employees  that  were  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  work  stoppage* 
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Aia-'CR:         Ho\/  long  will  Government  direction  of  packing'  plants  last? 

PMa:  Until  a  satisfactory  agreement  on  wages,  hours  and  other  matters 

can  lie  reached  with  the  plants.     Rif;^t  now,  a  f act-f indinr,;  pa.nol 
is  rt  v;ork,    liThcn  it  is  rp?dy  to  make  its  report  and  when  the 
a.ppropriate  Government  agencies  rrcommcnd  adjustments  with  ro-;ard 
to  v/agcs  and  related  matters, ,. then  we'll  "be  ready  to  take  the 
next  step  in  the  operr tion  of  the  mert  industry.     The  present 
operating  agreement  is  jmrely  an  interim  arraneoment, 

AcrivCR:         One  more  question,   .    How  many  plmts  here  in  the  '.'cstern 

area  arc  operating  under  Governripnt  direction? 

R'-IA:  riitecn  plants  altogether.    They're  located  at  San  Francisc,  Los 

Angeles,  Oakland  and  San  Diego  in  Calif ornia. .. at  Portland,  Oregon 
...at  Seaittlc,  Spokane  ajid  Tacoma  in  Washington. .  .and  rt  Salt  LaJ:o 
City,  Utah. 

iiMvCR:  Thc>iak  you,   ,  for  .riving  us  this  iDrckground  information  on 

tvro  very  timelj^  sulDjects ...  .President  Truman's  food  conservation 
program  and  the  present  meat  siturtion.    And  there  you  have  it,,,,, 
friends,  this  week's  report  on  home  front  food  activities. .  .v/ith 
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SUBJECT  :    Hoi;  Iluch  Can  Farmers  Produce  PARTI CIPAIITS :  Announcer 

in  Peacetime?  P  &  H  A 

All  music  directions  are  purely  optional,  but  v/ould  add  finish  to  broadcast.  

IRJSIC  UP  AL-D  mnDSR 

AlIiTCR:  Grood   ,  friends.    We  bring  you  another  of  our  v/eekly 

broadcasts  about  food.    Everyone  of  us  wants  to  do  everythiiig  he  or 
she  can,  to  help  this  great  nation  of  ours  in  the  reconversion  to 
peacetime  living.    Our  government  still  has  a  treuendous  food 
management  job  ahead.    How  is  it  handling  this  job?    And  what  can  you 
do  to  help?    You'll  find  out  if  you  listen  each  week  to: 

PIvIA:  FOOD  FI&HTS  FOR  FREEDOi:  AT  HOIiE  AlTD  ABROAD. 

AIFITCR:  And  now  here  is  ,  .assistant  state 

director  for  the-  Production  and  ilarketing  Administration,  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

PilA:  Tliank  you,   .    From  our  discussions  in  the  past  fev;  weeks, 

I  thinl:  V7e  agree  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  more  people,  there  will  be  a  great  need  for  agricultural 
production  in  the  peacetime  year  ahead.     The  question  is... then... 
hov;  rmch  can  the  farmers  produce?    Right  now,  we  don' t  knov;  the  aiiswer 
to  that  question  any  more  than  vre  know  hov;  many  blades  of  grass  there 
v;ere  last  June  in  all  of  ITorth  America,  for  instance,    ^^.''e  do  knov/, 
hov/cver,  that  our  huge  v;artim.e  farm  production  is  no  real  guide  to 
peacetime  production.    Because  a  largo  part  of  our  national  resources 
v;ere  used  to  raise  armies  and  navies  and  to  equip  them  for  battle. 
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AITITCH:  Even  so,   ,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  our  fai-m  production 

could' ve  been  higher  than  it  vras? 
PILA.:  Yes.    According  to  a  Governnent  study  raade  before  the  v;ar  ended,  it 

v;as  estimated  that  if  the  v/ar  lasted  a  long  tine, ..  say  10  years,, . 

\-iQ  could  feed  about  tv;o  and  a  half  times  as  many  people  as  ^'e  wore 

feeding  in  I9U3. 

Ai'l.'CR:  That's  o^uito  and  increase. .  .because  if  the  v/ar  had  gone  nn  all  that 

time,  shortages  in  foxu  labor  and  materials  v/ordd  naturally  have 
continued, 

Pi'lA:  The  study  took  those  facts  into  consideration,   ,    But  you 

see,  t'^at  large  an  increase  in  food  production  vrorJd  have  meant  some 
cuts  in  non-food  farm  production, ,. .and  also  some  drastic  changes  in 
eating  habits.     Then,  too,  it  was  expected  that  better  practices  in 
faraing,  r)lus  the  development  of  nevr  land,  would  provide  a  part  of 
this  possible  increase, 

AiTlTCR:  ^.j'cll,  thank  goodness  the  war  didn't  drag  on  for  ten  years.  However, 

it's  good  to  Iniov;  tlaat  our  agricultural  production  plant  has  greater 
possibilities  than  vre'vc  knovrn  about, 

PMA:  I'ov;  to  get  back  to  this  question  of  peacetime  farm  production.  It 

depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  demand  for  food  and  other  farm 
products, 

AiTlTCR:  And  demand ,  in  turn,  acT)cnds  on  buying  pov/er, 

PliA:  That's  right  there's  a  direct  tie-up  beti/ccn  pocketbook  ajid 

appetite.    And  \;e'vc  found  out  during  this  war  period  that  the 
grca.test  increase  in  consumption  comes  when  lov7-levcl  income  families 
move  up  to  higher  income  brackets.     In  other  ^rords,  v;hen  they  shift 
from  "a  flour,  beans  and  potato  type  of  diet"  and  begin  to  add  more 
meat,  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables, 

AITHCR:  So  v/e  must  have  full  Gmployment  in  this  cotrntry  if  v/e  i-rant  full 

farm  production. 
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PMA:  Exactly,     It  seoras  tliat  if  v/e  could  add  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 

to  tho  income  of  each  family  earning  under  5OO  dollars  it  would  have 
c[uito  an  effect  on  their  diet.     It  v/ould  enable  each  member  of  these 
families  to  cat  50-pouiids  more  of  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruit. .  .about 
25-j;jovmds  more  leafy  green  and  ycllovr  vegetables,  and  90-pou-^'L(?-S  more 
of  other  fruits  and  vegetables, 

AirjCH:  As  long  as  v;e'rc  just  supposing,  ,  v;hat  v/ould  happen  if 

v/e  added  another  thou.sand  dollars  to  the  income  of  tl^osc  families? 

PIIA:  In  that  case,  the  increase  in  food  consumption  from  this  added 

-  thousand  dollars  v/ov2d  be  sv.allcr  but  still  substantial.    And,  of 
course,  a  third  thousand  dollars  vrouJ.d  bring  another  gain. ,,  .although 
smaller  than  the  second.     In  other  v/ords,  the  first  thousand  dollars 
does  more  than  the  next  two  thousand  together  in  adding  to  fruit 
and  vegetable  consumption. 

AITl'TCR:  Or  to  put  it  another  way... we  might  say  these  lov/-incomc  groups 

represent  a  very  large  U-ntappcd  market  for  farmers  and  food 
processors. 

PI-IA:  Hot  just  a  very  large  market,  ,  but  the  largest  market  in 

the  v/orld. . . . 
AlfiTCR:  And  that '  s  something  to  thinlc  about. 

PIIA:  In  addition  to  full  emplojnnent. .  .or  high-level  cmplojinent. .  .peacetime 

farm  production  also  depends  upon  the  degree  to  v^hich  world  trade 
will  expand  in  tho  next  fev/  years.  Another  factor  to  consider  is 
the  level  of  farm  prices. 

A-J1IC5E:  liow  about  improvcm.cnts  in  farm  equipment  o.nd  fanning  practices?  Hiey 

should  have  consider:  blc  effect  on  future  agricultural  production. 
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PMA.:       Suppose  v;e  use  a  recent  study  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ansvrer  this 
question,  "Hov;  much  can  farmers  produce  during  peace  time?"    The  study  assumes 
ths.t  farm  prices  "by  1950  v;ould  "be  a^bout  equal  to  those  of  1943.     So,  using 
farm  prices  at  these  levels,  an  effort  was  made  to  answer  this  question. 

AiiiTCR:  "Jell,  let's  hear  the  answer,   , 

WiA:      DeiDartment  of  Agriculture  economists  found  that  with  full  enployment  and  an 

active  foreign  trade,  we  could  produce  at  a  level  one- third  alDove  the  -".'rewar 

average,  and  one-tv/elfth  a"bove  1944  1944,  you'll  remem"ber,  was  a  record 

year  for  agricrJ-ture,    ilovr  here's  another  fact.    Since  more  and  more  farm 

tho  number  of 

machines  would  be  used  under  prosperity  conditions ,/ horses  and  mules  used  for 
farm  pov.'er  would  drop  at  an  even  faster  rate  than  at  present.     So  with  full 
em-ployuent  in  1350,  v;e  should  be  able  to  expect  an  output  of  farm  products  for 
human  use  more  than  40  per  cent  above  the  prev/ar  average  and  more  tha:a  10  per 
cent  above  the  1945  level. 

Ai~i'CR:  It  v;ould  be  fine  if  all  this  could  rea,lly  come  about  in  the  next  fev;  years.... 
v/hat  are  the  chances  of  things  happening  this  v;ay? 

PMA:      Pirst,  ,  v;e  have  to  remember  that  none  of  these  estimates  ira 've 

been  talliing  about  are  actual  forecasts.     They  merely  represent  the  opinions 
of  trained  persons  on  what  it  v^ould  pay  fa-rmiers  to  produce  under  the  condi- 
tions vre  mentioned. 

AiriTCR:  I  suppose  oven  if  the  exact  conditions  v;crc  met,  there  might  be  a  gaj)  botv;een 
v/hat  it  vrould  pay  farmers  to  do,  a.nd  what  many  of  them  actually  vrould  do. 

PliA:      That's  very  true,   .    But  our  agricultural  Ica-ders  are  trying  to 

narrov;  that  gap. 

Al^'Cil:  '■Jell,  say,  have  we  any  indications  that  farm  production  v.nll  continue  to  go 
up  in  the  years  ahead? 
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PM:      Yos....if  "ou  tal<:e  the  increased  use  of  certain  farm  supplies  and  cciuipment 
as  a  kind  of  'barometer.    On  fertilizer,  for  example,  in  the  1935-39  period, 
farmers  used  an  average  of  around  one  million,  300  thousand  tons  of  fertilizer 
a  year.    3y  1944,  thoy  were  using  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  tons  anually.., 
o.nd  that  year,  supplies  of  fertilizer  were  tight, 

AiTiTCH:  And  nov^,  aoro  fertilizer  v/ill  Tdc  availahlc  that  means  increased  use,  and 

greater  crop  yields. 

PliA:      Somctliiri;';;  like  that.    Experts  nov;  estimate  that  fax-mers  v/ould  find  it  profita"blc 
to  use  V7cll  over  five  million  tons  a  year  under  postwar  prosperity  conditions. 
Then  there  arc  increased  supplies  as  a  result  of  "better  plant  jrcoding.  If 
we  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt,  for  instance,  vrc'd  have  only  to  look 
around  to  see  the  tremendous  increases  in  our  corn  crop  from  the  use  of  hybrid 
seed  corn.     Corn  production  for  1944  vras  estimated  at  ahout  400  million  hushels 
greater  "because  of  the  use  of  hyhrid  seed,  than  it  v/ould  have  Dccn,  if  opcn- 
X^ollino.tcd  sc:'d  had  heen  used  on  all  of  the  acreage. 

AilTCE:  Then,  of  course,  v/c  havd  no  way  of  knovang  v/hat  improved  farm  machinery  v;ill 
mean  in  terms  of  greater  and  more  efficient  production, 

PMA:      ITot  only  "better  machinery,  ,  'out  more  of  it,  too.     The  use  of  farm 

machinery  has  snow"balled  in  recent  years.     There  v;ere  less  than  a  million 

tractors  on  farms  in  1930  and  "by  1945,  the  numher  increased  to  over  tv/o 

million.     Chances  arc  there'll  ho  tv/o  and  a  half  million  "by  1950.     Only  re- 
cently, smaller  tractors  and  equipment,  "better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  medium- 
sized  family  farms,  have  "been  perfected.     So,  vc  can  expect  large-scale  results 
when  this  equipment  comes  into  general  use  during  the  next  few  years, 

AUiJCR:  l/ell,  v;c  can  certainly  expect  more  efficient  farm  production  from  more  modern 
farming  methods. 
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PI'Ll:      And  since  na.chincs  don't  oat.... in  other  words,  don't  reo^uire  part  of  the 

grain  crop,  the  \'jay  fa.rra  animals  do  the  faruor  vn.ll  have  more  l^rid  on 

\;Iiich  to  raise  crops  for  human  food  instead  of  having  to  reserve  a  part 

of  his  r^crcagc  to  feed  his  horses  or  mules.    Also,  we  have  other  indications 

of  a  poGsiolc  higher  farm  production  such  as  increased  output  from  soil 

ljuilding  and  conseiTing  practices,  o-nd  from  wo-ter  conservation.  Ihcn  theid^'s 
the  im-Q roved  use  of  resources.  For  example,  using  more  of  the  "best  farm  lojad 
for  crops,  and  more  of  the  loss  prod';.ctivc  land  for  grass  and  trees. 

AiuTCR:  Along  t/ds  line.... can  v/e  expect  more  nov;  land  to  "be  "brought  into  production 
through  rccl-^.mation  T)rojocts? 
PI-iA:       yes.    xhc  Colrxrcia  River  "basin  project  is  one  example  of  this.    The  contpletion 
of  this  project  will  add  more  than  a  million  irrigated  acres  to  our  farm  plant. 
Irrigation,  drainage  and  ln,nd  clearing  vrork  nov/  under  way  v;ill  "bring  in  a'bout 
five  ami  11  ion  new  acres  "by  1950. 

Air.'CH:  Loohs  as  if  all  these  influences  should  certainly  mean  more  fo.rm  products  for 
our  post-v;ar  v/orld. 

PIA:       That's  quite  right.     Getting  down  to  cases,  for  instance,  livestock  production 
per  ■anit  can  also  "bo  expected  to  continue  its  rise. ..  ."better  strains,  Toetter 
methods  of  controlling  disease  ojid  improvement  in  feeding  practices  vrill 
account  for  most  of  this  increase.    Of  course,  we  mustn't  let  ourselves  "become 
too  optii-iistic  "boco.usc  there  arc  other  influences  to  consider. 

AirJOR:  And  I'll  \;agcr  tho.t  the  v/eather  is  one  of  them. 

Pl'iA:      Exactly.    The  vjeathcr  has  "been  unusually  good  for  eight  straight  yeo.rs  for 
the  country  as  a  v;hole.    This  had  a  great  deal  to  do  v;ith  record  i^artime 
production  rnd  v;c  crn't  expect  it  to  continue  as  f p.vorfi,"ble  in  the  future. 

(II03E) 
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Pl-wi:/     Also,  p.  frr.ction  of  our  hi^li  production  during  the  wp.r  car.ic  from  vrorlrin^-  the 

Iraad  harder  this  rdght  not  Tdc  desirable  over  p.  long  period.    All  in  r.ll, 

ho^rovor,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  trend  in  fp.rra  production  is  up'/r.rd. 
'fe  c-Ti  got  r,  much  more  real  idea  of  the  problems  and  opportunities  pJiead  v;hcn 
\!C  looh  at  the  future  possibilities  of  some  individual  commodities. 

Air.'OE:  Hovr  about  some  of  o^or  farm  products? 

Pi'-us.:      Let's  ta.:e  potatoes  as  an  example.    Under  1943  price  levels,  o,gricultural 

experts  estimate  it  uould  pa^  fcarmers  to  produce  525  million  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes a  :"oar. 

Aill'CR:  Hoi;  does  this  compare  vrith  pre-var  ^'ca-rs? 

PMA;      It's  consideraolc  of  an  increase.    Before  the  i-rar,  yjc  thought  a  potato  crop 
larger 'than  550  to  375  million  bushels  crcp.tcd-' a  narkc'ting  problem.    Then  on 
vfheat,  pcstv/ar  production  could  run  v/ell  a.bove  900  million  bushels.     This  is 
50  riillion  more  than  the  average  for  the  prcv;ar  "ears,  v'hen  vro  viqvq  v/orrying 
n,bout  vrheat  "surpluses".    Under  prosperity  conditions,  cotton  production 
might  v;ell  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  15  million  ba,los  

AiriTCH:  And  v;hat  v;as  our  cotton  production  before  the  vrar  

PIIA:      It  averaged  aroung  13  m.illion  bales.    As  for  eggs,  farmers  could  find  it 

profitable  to  ;;iroduce  five  billion  dozen.     Three  aiid  a,  quo.rter  billion  seemed 
normal  before  the  \;ar,  in  terms  of  vhat  it  paid  them  to  produce.    Future  milk 
production  could  a.pproach  150  billion  pounds.    Before  the  v;ar,  it  averaged 
less  than  110  billion, ...  and  this  past  year  it  v;as  around  123  billion  pounds, 
you ' 11  remcmbc  r . 

AFiTCR:  Those  are  big  figures,   . 

PM:      But  r;s  I've  said  before,  these  figures  are  not  forecasts.     They  are  possibil- 
ities,..  .they  can  bo  vievrcd  as  approximate  top  levels  of  farm  production. 
And  some  folhs  feel  those  night  be  probcablo  minimuju  levels  as  v/oll. 


8 


'.fiirvb  do  3^0 u  mean? 


PIIA: 


Just  t::i 


Our  agricultural  plaiit  is  already  geared  to  high 


prodv.cticci.    Our  faras  arc  equipped  aiid  manned  for  high  production.  Most 


farncrs  and  farm  vrorkors  at  present  have  nov/here  else  to  turn  to  maJ:c  a 


living.    Host  of  then  vri.  11  stay  on  the  Irjid,    And  they'll  keep  v;or>ing  in 


good  times 


s  or  had. 


Aiu'CH:     So  it  naturally  lollov/s  that  we  must  have  full  employment  and  an  active  vrorld 
trade  to  take  care  of  this  high  production. 


no  indication  that  production  i./ould  fall  off  vci*^'  much.     It's  true  that  farmers 
couldn't  afford  to  hu;,''  as  much  nev;  machinery  or  use  sufficient  fertilizer  if 
their  incomes  v/cnt  dov;n.    But  it's  aJso  xDossihlc  tha.t  they  vrould  plnnit  more 
acreage  of  some  crops  md.  that  more  people  would  crowd  onto  the  lrn.d» 


AlaTCR:  \7ouldn''.  that  crop.to  a  rather  unhealthy  situation? 

PI'IA:      Yes, . .  .houc-^cr ,  JjF  '.;c  maintain  full  employment,  the  domestic  demand  for  f  arr.i 
products  •.;ill  take  r.ost  of  v/hcat  farmers  raise,... and  take  it  at  fair  prices. 
If  v/orld  trade  e:rp.ands,  other  countries  \;ill  take  some,  "but  not  all,  of  our 
remaining  farm  production.     So  other  \'r.ys  must  he  found  to  tclzo  up  the  excess. 
Some  t"pc  of  progmxi  v;hich  v:oula  increase  food  consuxiption  pj.iong  lovr-incomc 
fomilics  appears  to  ho  the  most  sonsihlc  aaid  prordsing  possihility  along  this 
lino,    Mid.  such  a  program  would  improve  nationa,l  health  and  strength,  as  well 
as  -protoct  f r.rm  income.    A    rogrrja  of  this  sort  on  a  world  scale  would  also 
do  much  to  improve  world  nutrition  mid  to  provide  hotter  markets  for  the 
great  a,griculturcal  e>q)orting  nations.    And  this  latter  field  is  whore  the  Food 
and  Agricv-ltural  Orgaiiization  comes  into  the  picture. 


PFiA: 


Yes 


Docause  even  if  the  demand  for  our  farm  products  should  \7cakcn,  there's 
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AITC?.:  Then,  froa  v;hnt  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  hns  learned  in  recent 
research,  it  lookG  as  if  our  faracrs  crn  continue  to  produce  larger  crops, 

PI'IA:      Provided,   ,  v;e  hp.ve  the  kind  of  a  post-v/ar  cconon^  in  this 

couiitr"  ■'.•'..ich  v-ill  give  us  a  high  food  "buying  pov;er. 

AITl'CPw;  This  report  on  hoi.ic  front  food  activities  has  cone  to  you  from  the  Production 

and  I.ar':cting  Administration  office  at   .    Listen  agn.in  (next 

v;eeh  at  this  sar.ie  tine)  for  current  neve's  and  information  on  POOD  PIC-IiTS  POP 
Piil^DOi:  HOI 3  Ai^  ABROAD. 

This  "broadcast  jir.s  Iseen  a  pu'olic  service  feature  of  radio  station   , 

•oroscntod  es'occiall:,'  for  far.'.icrs  and  consui.iers. 
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Approx.    Time;     15  minutes 
?e"bruary  27,  1946^ 
District  and  State  Directors 
Can  Fit  to  Allotted  Time 


U.S.  DEPAHTIE1TT  OF_AGHI CULTURE 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
Information  Service 
821  Market  Street,  Room  555 
San  Francisco  3,  California 
Western  Area 

C  *1  3  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM  AT  HOME  Ai^fD  ABROAD 

r  /  (Weekly  Script  No. 99) 

District  and  State  Directors  are  urged  to  time  all  scripts  in  advance,  Hews 
releases  from  this  office  arp  a  good  source  of  additional  news  items. 


SUBJECTS:  Food  Conservation  ITotes 
¥orld  Meat  Output  Drops 
Fat  Salvage 
Return  to  V  Gardens 


PART  I C  IPAl^ TS :    Anno  unc  e  r 
P&l^Li 


All  music  dirpctions  ar^  purely  optional,  "but  would  add  finish  to  "broadcast. 


MUSIC  UP  Al^D  UiTDER 
AFijCR:  Good   


PJU: 


PI^A: 


friends.    V'e  "bring  you  another  of  our  v;eekly  "broadcasts 


a"bout  food.    All  of  us  want  to  do  ^vprything  wp  can  individually,  to 
helio  this  great  nation  of  ours  in  the  rpconvprsion  to  peacetime  living. 
And  we  want  to  do  our  part  to  help  supply  urgpntly  nepded  food  to 
starving  ppople  in  other  parts  of  thp  world.    Thus,  our  government  still 
has  a  tremendous  food  managpment  jo'c  ahead.    How  is  it  hrjidling  this 
J»l)?    And  v/hat  can  you  do  to  help?    You'll  find  out  if  you  listen  each 
wepk  to: 

FOOD  riGKTS  FOR  FREEDOM  AT  HOME  AITD  A3R0AD. 


Ala'CR:      And  n«w  ho  re  is 


assistant  state_  director 


for  thp  Production  aiad  Marketing  Adjuinistration,  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculturp . 

A  couplr  of  v;eeks  ago  v;e  talked  a"bout  President  Truman's  food_ conservation 
program  and  of  the  great  need  for  sending  more  v/hoat  to  Europe  and  the 
Far  East.    Today_5_  ^'<i  li^'^  'to  t^ll  foUcs  noro  a"bout  this  important 
program, ,, "because  it's  going  to  "bp  up  to  pach  of  us  to  help  mcJce  it  a 
success. 
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i^Ti'CH:      And  it  cciai  "bi^  e.  success,  ,  if  wo  all  coopf^rato  "by  not 

wasting  "brf^ad,  for  ono  thing,  as  you  mentioned  last  vronk, 

PILi:  That's  right.     In  just  a  minute,  I  want  to  tell  housov/ivcs  about  scvnral 

ways  to  "bo  thrifty  v/ith  "broad.    First,  I'd  liko  to  mrnind  our  listeners 
not  to  hoard  th-ir  supplies  of  flour, 

jLr/CH:      Say,  that  would  "bo  l)ad,_wouldn' t  it? 

PMA:  It  would  not  only  croatn  a  panic,  "but  vrould  add  up  to  morn  v;aste,  and 

wo  can't  afford  that,     Th'-ro's  ns.  short a,go  of  flour  in  this  countrjr. 
So  th'-ro's_no  nord  for  thr-  housov/ifo  to  "buy  noro  at  a  time  than  She 
actually  needs. 

iiHTCR:      Veil,  I'd  imagine  it  vrould       protty  hard  to  keep  large  quantitios  of 
flour  in  th^--  avera.ge  homo  without  having  it  spoil, _ 

Pi-iii:  lou' rr  £uitr  right.    Experienced  homomalvors  have  learned  that  they 

can' t  keep  flour  too  lonr;  in  most  kitchens  or  apartments ,,  .■becausc_ 
they'r'^  usually  too  v/arm.  _Plour  kept  in  the  usual  room  temperatures 
is  likely  to  become  infested  with  v/eovils.    You  see,  iii  the  home_,  flour 
is  often  storod  on  shelves  v/her^  the  temporature  is  above  the  average 
of  thr  room.     This  increases  the  danger  of  spoilage, 

AifilCH:      How  about  keeping  it  in  th'^_ref rigorr.tor? 

Pi-lri.:  That  doesn't  work  well  either,  because  the  flour  talcos  up  moisture. 

It  has  to  bf^  kopt  dry,  as  well  as  cool,    llo,  the  best  plrai  to  follow 
is  not  to  buy_  too-large  cuantities  of  flour, _  If  most  homf^s  had  the 
sane  kind  of  equipment  as  the  comm'^rcial  balcers,  it  would  be  a  different 
story, 

iiirx'CH:      How's  that,   ? 


_  -3r 

PI-IA:  ITfll,  commercial  "bakers  store  their  flour  in  rooms  pspecially  ouilt 

for  that  purpose.     They  have  all  thp  necessary  air  conditioning 
apparatus  to  control  temperature  and  humidity.    Balcers  can  keep  up  to 
45  days'  supply  of_flour  on  hand  in  these  rooms^    _  _ 

AirJCR:      As  long  as  both  wheat  and  flour  are_needed  so  desperately  "by  the 

peoples  of_Surope  and  other  countries,  it  would  really  "b^  a  tragedy 
if  we  v/asted  the  least  hit  of  our  supply.    Prom  what  you  say,  there's 
going  to  "be  enough  flour  for  everyone  in  the  Unitpd  States  this  coming 
year ,  ♦ ,  ,j. , , . . so  there's  no  reason  for  ajay  of  us  to  hoard  it.    llov;  alsout 
those  ideas  on  hov/  to  save  iDread,   .     I'd  like  to  hear  'em. 

PI-IA:  Okay,    Ho  dou^t  many  houspwives  arp  already  using  this  simple  set  of  _ 

rules.    Kowpvor,  it  may  "be  valualsle  to  new  homemakers  or  to  those  who've 
never  had  to  "be  carpful  v/ith  "bread  teforp.    Pirst  wp  suggest  that  you 
"buy  only_thp  aiiiount  of_"bread  you  need.     Try  to  avoid  "buying  more  until 
the  prpsent  suppl;.^  is  paten.  _  _ 

Aili'CH:      That  ^s.  a  simplp  rulo,  ,  and  ypt  I  v/ondor  hov/  many  women 

actually  follow  it?    li/hat's  thp  no.xt  rule? 

PMA:         Don't  lot  "bread  spoil  for  lack  of  proper_s toragf  facilities,    A  "box 
that  is  wpll-vpntilated  and  washa"blo  makps  for  good  storage.     If  _ 
you  call  make  room  in  the  refrigprator ,  all  thp  'bpttpr_.     Cool  storage 
v;ill_ delay  stalpncss  and  pr^^vpnt  mold,    Alv/ays  Tdp  sure  that  the  "brpad 
is  w^ll  wrapped  in  mois turp-proof  paper,  v/hprevpr  it_is  stored, 

Al'a;CR:      I  have  a  suggestion  to  make,  too,     I  notic"  that  some  pcoiDlo  cut  a  v/holc 
stack  of  "bread  for  the  dinnpr  table,    rlov;  if  therp's  rjiy  leftover 
"bread  it  will  certainly  get  stale  faster  then  if  it  hadn't  "be^n  cut 
off  the  loaf .. ...right? 


■.llii::    ■■■■■■  .-U:  :.. 


••.;v,; r 


.....  '< 
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WiA:        Exactly,     It's  a  wiso  plan  to  avoid  serving  too  much  l:rnad  at _  a  meal, 
Aftor  all,  you  can  always  cut  a  fpv;  morn  slices  as  tliry'i"^  n'^odod, 

AimCR:     Supposing  Mrs.  Jones  finds  sh<~  has  somr  stale  "br^ad  on  her  hands  

at  l-^ast  "broad  that  is  too  hard  for  thr  ta.'blo , . . . will  sh--  have  to 
throw  it  av;ay? 

PI'iA:       Hot  if  shc^s  a  thrifty  and  patriotic  housewife, _  Thrro  are  many  v/ays_ 
she  can  use  it,    ?or  exajaplr . ,  .dry  lir-^ad  makes  excellent  toast, .  .nice 
and  crisj).    Bosidos  plain  toast,  honemrkprs  shouldn't  overlook  ?rorLch_ 
and  cinnamon  toast  or  tho  thin  Mol'ba  toast  that  raajiy  restaurants  serve 
in  place  of  soft  TDrr-ad, 

IHlvCR:     Say,  you  soo-nd  like  a  r.-^gular  cooking  expert  today. 

Pl-iA:        Actually,   ,  I'm  only  mpoating  suggestions  from  the  Bureau  of 

KumaJi  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,    And  hern  are  a  fev;  more  su^-gcstions , 
In  addition  to  toast,  dry  iDread  can       used  in  desserts  like  bread 
or  custard  puddings.    Baked  fruit  scallops  ar^  good,  too,  They_[_rc 
madr  of  slices  or  "fingers"  of  "bmad  combinrd  v;ith  canned  or  fresh 
fruit  and  a  littlo  sv/eetening  and  fc.t, 

AiviTCR:    You  haven't  ranntionod  "br^ad  crumbs  and  stuffing,,... 

PI-iA:        'i/ell,  I  figured  most  housev;ives  vculd  just  automatically  thinlc  of 
those  uses.    Any  good  cook  likos  to  kpep_a  supply  handy  to  use  in 
coating  foods  for  frying  and  topping  brk^d  dishes,  or  stuffing  meats 
or  vegrtablns.    And  for  something  special,  sh^  cm  malce  crumb  pastry 
for  croam  pics,  crumb  crke  and  crumb  cookios, 

AiTi.CR:     Onp  thing_  you  ha.ven' t  givon  us,   ,  is  a  substitute  for  bread.... 

in  caSv-^  wc  need  to  cut  dovm  a  little  on  our  br^ad  and  flour  consumption. 
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PMA:        But  thoro  aro  substitutrs,    For  instance,  a_dish.  of  oatmeal,  which 

is  plentiful  right  now,  is  a  gooJ.  substitute  for  the  "brealcfast  toast. 
And  eating  an  extra  "baked  potato  in  place  of  a  second  slice  of  bread 
is  anothf^r  good  idea,    \'h  have  plmty  of  potatoes,  you  know,  and  a_ 
small  potato  has  food__value  just_about  equal  to  a  slice  of  bread,  except 
thc_potato  has  an  added  advantage.. ..it  contains  vitanin  C, 

Ain.'CIl:     If  every  housev/ife  would  follow  thesc_tips  of  yours,  I'll  wager  she 
could  cut  down  a  great  mount  of  waste. 

PMA:        The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that  if  eyory  faiaily  in 

this  country  would  save  just  half      slice  of  brrad  every  day  there 

would  be  p  national  daily  saving  of  half  a  million  pounds  of  bread. 

AiTiTCR:    And  that  would  mean  all  the  more  flour__to  send  aborad,  _  The  other 

day,   ,  you  told  us  about  the  new  br'^ad  we'll  be  eating  soon..,. 

you  said  it  v/ould  be  slightly  darker  in  color_,  but  v;ith  more  protein 
and  mori^  of  som^  vitamins  than  thr  present  bread.  Tell  us  something 
about  this  bread. 

% 

/ 

PI4A:        I  believe  I  said  that  we'll  extract_12  percent  morr-  flour  from  each_ 

bushel  of  v;heat.    Th^  bread  we've_ber^n  getting  is  made  from  72  percent 
flour... from  now  on,  it'll  be  made  from  80  percent  flour.    You  sec, 
for  a_long  time  modern  v;hite  flour  has  been  losing  important  values 
in  the  milling  procpss.     In  order  to  havr-  it_v/hite  and  fine,  with 

good  keeping  qualities,  the  outer  coat_  of  the  wheat  berry  was  removed  

and  with  it,  about  sevpn-eigliths  of  thr  thiamine  and_niacin. ,.  three-fourths 
of  the  riboflavin. .  .and  four-fifths  of  thr  iron.     There  were  also  loss'-s 
of  calcium,  phosphorus  and  protrin, 

AiTlv'CH:     That  doesn't  sound  too  good, .,,  losing  all  those  food  value. 


1.1 
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HIA:       You've  no  doubt  hoard  of  nnrichrd  "broad  

AiriTCR:    Yes,  I  liavc.i. 

PMA:        Woll,  tho  process  of  onrichincnt  returned  some  of  th-^so  lost  values  

nanely  the  three  B  vitamins_. . .  thianine ,  ribof  lavin_and  niacin.... j, 
as  well  as  iron.     If  the_  present  levels  of  enrichment  of  flour^aro 
maintained,  the  new  80  percent  flour  will  give  these  ssuae  values  and 
in  addition  improve  the  protein  quality  of  bread. 

AMTCE:     I  undo rstand_ that  some  p_eople_who ' ve  tasted  this  new  "bread  say  they 
can't  even  tell  the  difference. 

PMA:        There  is  no  appreciable  difff-rence,   In  fact, _the  new 

"bread  has  a  full-"bodied  flavor  which  will  appeal  to  many  people,  Vhcn 
the  homemaker  introduces  her  family  to  thp  now  flour  and  "bread,  she'll 
"be  making  a  very  personal  and  important  contri"bution  toward  relieving 
suffering  and  hunger  in  th-^  world.    This  new  80_perccnt  flour  is 
oxpectpd  to  save  about  25  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  just  six  months. 
That  wheat  will  go  a  long  wa^  toward_  feeding  hungry  people  abroad, 

ArWCR:    And  the  sooner  those  countrins  Ccui  get  back  on  t^^ir  feet,  the  sooner 
people  can  get  back  to  normal  living  all  over  the  world, 

PMA:        And  better  livingj.  too.    ^ood.  is  going  to  be  an  important  instrument 
not  only  in  recovery,  but  in  building  a  lasting  and  stable  peace.  And 
that  brings  to  mind  a  recent  message  from  Prcsidciit  Truman,     It  conoemed 
Victory  Gardens. 

AMCE:     Victory  Gardensi     I  thought  thoy  wore  a  thing_of  the_  past. 

PMA:        ITpt  on  your  life,   .    Only  the  name  has  been  changed, ...  this 

year,  home  gardeners  are  mobilizing  behind  the  ITational  Garden  Program. 
Mr,  Truman's  message  to  garden  clubs  emphasized  the  ^reat  need  for 
continuing  tho  good  work  done  by  gardeners  during  the_war, 

(More) 
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PMA 

(Continued):  'Hth  a  shortage  of  food  still  facing  tho  world,  thr  crops  producod 
in  Anorica's  home  gardens  will_add  greatly  to  the  total  supply. 
This  hon^-grown  food_will  au^cnt  our  donestic  supply  and  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  send  nor'^  food  to  Europe, 

JSITiTCR:  I  sometimes  think  the  war  against  starvation  is  the_most  difficult 

war  of  all.    You  can't  hide  from  an  enemy  likr  hunger  and  usually 

you  can'  t  figiit  back, 

li-IA-J  '^hat's  very  tru'^.    Helping  thr-  people  of  iiuropo  "fight  back"  against 

hunger  is  a  big  job  and  one  that  v;e  must  see  through.    As  I  said 
a  minute  ago,  we  still  have  a  world-wide  shortage  of  food.  Last 
year's  world  neat  production  for  example,  represented  a  drop  of 
almost  seven  billion  pounds  from  the  1944  f igure. . . .and  it  was 
down  six  and  a  half  billion  pounds  from  th^^  prewar  average, 

Al^'HiTCR:  And  that's  a  serious  drop,  in  view  of  the  food  situation  throughout 

the  world  today.    How  do  \io  stand  in  meat  production  compared 
to  some  of  the  other  countries? 

Much_hi^er.^.ilprth  American  meat  production  in_1945  was  well 

above  the  prewar  average.    But  in  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom, 

last  year's  output  was  a_great  deal  less  than  in  prewar  years,,.. 

the  pre-war  average  the  prc-v/ar  average 

57  percent  of  /  in  Europe  and  75  percent  of  /  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

South  America  fared  a  little  better.    Our  neighbors  to  the  south 

were  able  to  stay  above  prewar  meat  production  because  of  continued 

heavy  output  in  North  America,    But  the  shortage  of  meat  is  still 

a  serious  problem,  on  a  world-wide  scale,  J'Hiat's  more  it  will_ 

take  tin<-^  to  replace  the_war_  losses  of  livestock  in  many  European 

areas  and  to  build  up  the  feed  supply. 
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jiiTiTCR:      Speslcing  of  "building  up  supplies  of  "badly  nodded  itnms,   , 

how  arc  wo  doing  on  fa.t  sc.lvc.gcl  _ 

PPIA:         Fr.t  collections  throughout  tho  country  havn  gone  up  considerably  ever 
since  the  end  of  point  rationing.     I'n  afraid  we  can't  say  the  srxie 
for  the  nine  IJostcrn  states,  though, 

iuTiTCR:      What's  the  storj/  out  here,,   ? 

PI-IA:         Let's  take  the  Deccn"ber  fat  collection  figures  for  cxi  exanple.  In 
I)ecen"ber,  the  Ifestern  states  contributed  a  total  of  one  nillion, 
287  thousand,  304  pounds  of  used  frts.     This  was  down  over  120  thousand 
pounds  fron  the  ilovenber  total. 

(ASS'?.  STx.TE  DIBSCTORS  CiuT  IITS2HT  COLLLCTIOiT  PIGuKliS  POR  THSIH  OW 
STATES  H3EE,) 

AiTiTCRt      Isn't  it  true  that  the  nore_  used  kitchen  fats  honenakers  save  and  turn 
in,  the  nore  soap  they'll  be  able  to  have? 

PMA:  That_'_s  it  exactly.    Pat  salvage  in  1945  meant  a  difference  of  about 

13  percent  in  the  supply  of  soaps  available  to  civilians.    Last  year, 
fat  salvage  produced  enough  fats  to  nake  all  of  the  yellov;  bar 
laundry_soap. . .or  one-fourth  of  the  heavy-duty  packaged  laundry  soaps... 
or  twice  the  total  of  fine  fabric  soaps. 

AL-IiTCil:      ¥ell,  with  all  those  types  of  soap  still  on  the  scarce  list,  it  would 
certainly  pay  housexirives  to  salvrge  pvery  bit  of  fat  they  can. 

PAM:         Yes,  because  nyopy  po\ind  neons  nor'-  soap  for  then.    Por  exajnple, 

one  pound  of  used  fats  v/ill  nalie  one  24  ounce_  package  of  the  heavy- 
duty  la\indry  soap... it  also  perms  the  equivalent  of  six  bars  of 
yellov/  laundry  soap... or  five  bars  of  toilet  soap_.     In  the  three  and 
a  half  years  of  the  prograr»,  fat  salvage  has  represented  the  ec^uivalent 
of  on-  bar  of  soap,  per  nonth,  for  ^very  person  in  th-^  United  States, 
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AI^ivCR:      I'n  suro        cvn  r.ll  s^r        thnso  figuros  just  ho\r  inportrnt  .it_is 
for  r.ll  of  us  to  continur^  fr.t  sr'.j.ragp.* ,  .not_only  to  holp  prrvcnt 
soap  sliortagrs. .  ."but  to  sprod  th'-^  nrjiuf actum  of  the  poacotinc 
products  wo  all  want  and  need,    i'md  there  you  have  it,  friends, 

this  weok's  ro_j^:ort  on  hone  front  food  activities, .  .with   

  of  the  Production_  and  Marketing  Adninistration  office 

at   .    List'-n  again  (next  week  at  this  sane  tine)  for 

current  news  ond  infornation  on  POOD  PIGKTS  FOR  FREEDOM  AT 

HOLE_;ii!D  ABROAD.     This  "broadcast  on  Ar.ierica's  food  pro  gran  is 
presented  especially  for    farners  and  consunors. 


